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ABSTRACT 

, T^^® brief paiaphlet reports on a gtudf of teenage 

delinquency oatside cities. For seven years, the author followed th© 
careers of all boys who were sophoaores In 1964 is u high schools in 
on© of Oregon's nonnetropolitaa counties to see what patterns of 
deiAsgaancy developed in the group. By correlating his findings with 
those of a slightly later study of deviance asong Philadelphia high 
school boys, he has conclusively shown that there are reaarMabl© 
siBilarities between delingaency in town and cities. Patterns of 
delinqQeney included the finding that «or© than- half (56 percent) of 
the juvenile deliguents continued to coioit offenses after leaving 
high school. A predictor of adult criiinal behavior was the tlBiag of 
juvenile dellRqueacies, with 73 percent of those boys who coeaitted 
offenses both before and after the first sseester of their sophoeore 
year going on to coesit offenses/ as young adults. The report 
4ejcribes-«ho^ atsoag the high school students, b©ca®@ aa offender, 
and «h©n, as well as those characteristics of delinquency within the 
group. (Author/PC) m j 
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The Center for Studies of Crim©^ and 
Delinquency pf the • National Institute 
of Mental Health is interested in mak- 
ing available information gained. from 
its research programs. 

Research Report 5 is the fifth in a 
series of fliers designed to disseminate 
information to researchers, program ad- 
ministrators, and others who are in- 
volved in the fields of crime and delin- 
quency and mental health; 

The Reports provide brief descrip- 
tions of research projects supported 
by the Center and include the names 
and addresses of the researchers to 
;help expedite the flow of information 
between researchers and research- 
users. 
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Research IlefK>rt*§ 

CENTER FOE STUDIES OilME AKD OEUKQUEI^ 

dNATlONAl INSTITUTF OF MfNTAi HEALTH 




In the\ da^ when the Unitad States was prir /arily a country o( 
farms ana small towns, it was generaiiy behaved th^t teenage de* 
tinquency yas dlmost entirety confined to cities. Even today many 
people tH teenage boys who live outside {metropolitan areas 

get into Hy less trouble than their city cousins, and that 

when the> ( scrapes are usually minor. 

Perhaps stifrprisingly, studies made in recent years have shown 
that there is no basts for this common assumption— nonmetropoli* 
tan youths have just about as many run-ins with the law as metro- 
politan youths, and the causes of these confrontations are often of 
roughly equal seriousness m both towns and cities. 

Df. Kenneth Polk ol the University of Oregon is one of Iheyn- 
vestigators who It^ve studied teenage delinquency outsicie cities. 
For 7 years, together with several colleagues, he has followed the 
careers of all boys v;ho were sophomores in 1964 in 14 high schools 
in one of his State's nonmetropohtan counties to see what patterns 
of delinquency developed in the group. By correlating His findings 
with those of a slightly later study of deviance among Philadelphia 
high school boys, he has conclusively shown that there are remark- 
able similarities between teenage delinquency in towns and cities. 

For purposes of analysis. th(^ Oregon investigators have divided 
their group of 1964 sophomores into three age periods. The first 
v/as 15 to 18 years, when the boys were still m high school and 
legally classified as juvendes. and the last two were 18 to 20 years 
and 21 to 23 years, the periods after they had left high school and 
during which they were subiect to the justice of adult courts if they 
committed any crimes. Comparisons between the Oregon and Phila- 
delphia youths could be nnade only to age 18. smce Dr Marvm E, 
Wolfgang and his fellow researchers m the Eastern city had not yet 
described the inter careers of t*^e youths they were studying when 
their Oregon colleagues drew up their findings. 

The rnost starlim^^ (ji5covc;fy »n the Ortt^on study was the un 
suspected amount of cJehn-'jueDcy arTion^;; tho school boys when 
they A^ere 10 to 18 yejrs old 
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•'?ulty bne In four»had an offfcial record with the county juvenile 
department." Or Pollt report,':. "This statistic, icvcn with minor 
traffic offenses excluded, is itiH considerably larger than one might 
have expacted fpr rural and ^mall ci»y population^, aq'd not much 
less than 35 percent reported for the Philadelphia cohort in which 
traffic offenses were included." Thf similarity was .even greater 
when the nonwhite segm<-nt of the Philadelphia t^ena^ers w^s ex- 
cluded to match the racial charlieteristic^ of the two groups more 
closely: 25 percent of the OreRonians and 29 percent of the Phila- 
dclphians had sonl^ record of delinquency. fyio&C of the delinquents 
. m both areas committed thpir firsl' offense at age 16. 

Dr. Polk and his <5owork?rs were equally astonished by the amount 
of recidivism, or repeatfffl delinquencies, they found among the 16- 
to IS year olds they studied. Almost haff of the Oregon teenage 
offenders (45 percent) and only slightly more than half of those in 
Philadelphia (54 percent) had committed offenses that entangled 
them with the law more than once. 

When attention was focused on teenage recidivirts who mii»ht be 
defined as chronic delinqi.fnls m that they had been- referred to 
law enforcemf^nt agenctos on five or more occasions the differences 
between the Oregon and Philadelpma groups' w«ro somewhat greater. 
Only U pc?rcent of fho Oregonuins were chrome of/enders. though 
they accounted for one third of the official contacts: in Philadelphia, 
in confMst. !8 perrpnt of \hfi boys were chronic delinquents and 
represented av(>r half ot thet^ Rfoup s confrontations with the law 

Ho.v sertou.n wore tfip offf.nsps the Op,t?gon delmquontc committed? 
The answer, .f a spr.f'us offense is riofmod as a felony and not a 
mtsdeme.mor <fv,ou^ enough Fifty six percent of the offenders 
wore ch.ifjrcrf ccmnnttmt; one or more felonies before their 
18th birthd.iy Berausn of fleffmtion- differences in the two studies, 
no comp.irisonr^ ot (feiinquency seriousness ccuid be made between 
the Orepon .vuf Phtl-jflelphui fe<-n.ij;e prour."^ 

The f<n;)\ t:.-i,-|.nr of uitercM is to t^e 16 to 18 year olds whom 
Dr Polk ;\'Hi h.s jr-f,o,-..ites stt.t.li.-d w.is thnt only 4 percent of the 
Kfoijp .vfr,-. .ris'iiif:nri;ii.7.-d n< ^ rcsi.lt of t'-.cir offences (7? per 
cent of til.; offenses r'Mrprd to the -roup d.(i not result m luven^le 
eoiirt .ip! e jf,Ap/...s, whirb A.f.. q„^t«' s.rn.lar to 65 perc ent m Phil.) 
delnh...j> Riit ,.v..fy ono r.f t'^.p ]\ Oro.-cn youths who were .n 
St. ♦.,1..::-^.-,!. ,...,-.t .-r t;? rr-,f ohp s-.-nous .idult OJiensc 

.'.fter {!■..'■< fi-lr.» c 





. -TIte nontratfic offense rate among the 1964 Oregon sophomores 
increased slightly during the 5 years after they left high school. As 
opposed to the §5 percent of the group who were at one time' or 
another regarded as delinquent^ while in high school. 28 percent 
, coj?imitted one or more offenses between ages 18 and' S3. Similar, 
fy. ))!most half of the IS year plus offenders (47 percent) were 
caught more than once, an increase of 2 percentage points over 
the juvenile r6cidiv»sm rate. 

Two in five of the young adult offenders (41 percent) were charged 
with a felony, a decline of 15 percentage points from the juvenile 
serious offense rate. Threequarfers of the group commitfed th<i»ir 
f»rst adult offense during tr- 3 ^ ars before they reached their 
21sl birthdays, Sixty e.fihl percent of this three-quarters did not 
comma a recorded offense durfng the following 2 years, but the 
remainder (32 percent) d'd and were joined by the other 22 per- 
cent of the offenders who were charged with their first adult crime 
while they were 2i- or 22 year olds. 

Dr. Polk cautions thni no lessons can be. derived from these 
findinj^s ioj several ycMrs more. "At the most recent data collec- 
tion the ccy^ort mi'mbors wore |usf 23 years o', j and not yet out of 
the period of h^^h offcnso .ictivity." ho says. "Conclusions will only • 
be vw^.rranied after the cohort has passed throtich the deviancv- 
prone twenties." 



Whot p.itforns formed nmor^v the Ororon hf^h school sophomores 
<is they pTi-fj older. xy.nhushMi from \ugh ^chaoi. .md entered younp 
adulthood' Old the dohfKiu(vit r;e-niont gQ on to comaut aduit 
crnT.. -, or (hd they meru: tf.ctr lys? D^d the nonoffenders con- 
tinue thcr rr.mele.;, I.vc^.^ The O.ep.on .nvest.«atOr5. s.Jy they Aere 
GUfpr.Sfd -.vf.f.n th.y ican.ed the onswef:, to these quest.OflS. 

•'ic f.rst f.ridm/; of ;rnp,.rt.inco !n thr study vs.'S that more th.jn 
fb(. i.>.-r.^.r,:-. of t-e i!iv, r,,!,' dei..H}u.---.:s -onf-nued to rommit 
(•'hf.i^.. ... .-.tf. r ie.tv.ni' h,;^h ■■.' tnio!. And ,n conlr.i.-.t l(> {he 72 per 

r.»-'n ef the eH,.,.r.-,.. .fvif^vd te .-Jr ;.r-„.-M)t t)OV:. t'Mt did not end 
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up in Qpurt, 8A /percent of these charged to the now young adult, 
offenders did- re/$utt In cou^^t appearances. 

Another unexpected finding was the numl?er of youths-one In 
five— who passed through their cleviance—prrns middle tsens with* 
out bein§ charged vvith an offenf.e, only to be is charged as you;«g 
adults. 

Analysis of the study s results produced more surprises when 
the researchers looked into the young adults* crtmmal histories. 

•'One might have expected a large majority of the adult offenders 
to have had decidedly deviant adolescent careers, but the data re* 
vealed that a bare majo^'ity of the young adult offenders (51 per- 
cent^ *^^^l had no recorded dehnque.icies/* Or. Polk says. **Thus 
not f have our data called into question the eomii^on notion of 
problematic histories evaporating v/ith the onset of adulthood, but 
alsu the common assuri^ption that adult deviance is largely the 
outgrowth of juvenile m.sbehavipr. Hardly surprisirrg. on the other 
hand, ts the fact that as many as 85 percent of those without adult 
records vvere also without juvenile records." 
• The possible assumption that the adolescent who commits a 
serrous juvenile offense i? the one likeliest to become an adult 
criminal was not borne out by the study's findings. Instead, teen- 
age boys charged wi*h a feiony were only slightly more likely than 
those chargc;d with mjsdemeanors to commit any adult offense (58 
and 51 percent, respectively), and npt at maior nsk '^f being charged 
with an adult felony (28 percent). 

A better predictor of adult cnmmal behavior was the timing cif 
juvenile delmquencies The researchers found that 73 percent of 
the boys who committed juvenile offenses both before and after 
the first semester of^tneir sophomore year m high school went or 
to commit offenses av young adults, but that only 53 percent of 
those who committed luvenile offenses after their hrst sophomores 
semester ond 36 percent ot those whc committed such otfensei 
before that semester Jater became young adi !t offenders. 

Two age related patterns impressed Dr Po'k ana his associates 
mosT fo cetulty. 'First and most genorolt/." he says, "a larger 
proportion of youth in this cohort have ber^n charged with an adult 
offense (28 perr.ent) than vve<e chin^fid //»th a juvenile delmqu.^ncy 
{2^j percv''>t) .4h!5. ».s t.nie (1ebp»tf? the :onsKjt>f;>bfy more sc- :ous 
imphcdtjon^ of tho Litter fOf a normal ndfustment to the adult 
/;orl({ afKi tMo tart that our young .^K^iU p.'^rioJ At present orly ex 
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ten^s tc age 23. Second, nearly half of those charged with an /adult 
offense were ^ppfchend^fti curing the post-21 period when the act 
could be expected to have the most serious imphcations foi; their 
Mare and . . , {their offenses occurred] in the soan of 6nly 2 
years/* 




Dr. Pc\k and- his colleagues have tried to lea^rn not ' only ' who 
among tt«e high school s.ophomo'es became an offender .and when 
but also the characynstici of. delinquency m tne group. <c 

Construct.tng a fcK;rfold typology of reformed youths (former de- 
linquents w»th no adMt offenses). * late'" reformed youths (juv§<Tiie 
olfenders who also cc^^nutted adult oHenses between the ages of 
18 and 21 years only^). • emergent" adult offenders (young , men 
with no prior juvcrule sffensf-s). ^nd "career" offenders (juvenile 
deUnquents who .^tso coVimttted adult offenses at least during the 
ages of 21 ar.d 22 ye.jf*). tno invr3f«?atorb found that mcid^ice 
of dov:ance mcrcc'scd froiti cate;:o-/ to c.iitogory in the order they 
are listed. 

One noticeable differencf\ amono, the four categories was in 
their interest ifi fr.p.ncJ5hip5.\or ' peer commit .Tiant " ""rhe most 
deviant catei^ones are rritich .more oeor orionted than the least 
devu^nt onps. oncl tht- m,i}or (\^>t{i.tetv.a holds through time." Dr. 
I'olk siys ' Compared to th,.- iAj5,t d«>viaf>t and nondcviant types. 
.vpprOKmMtefy t^wice.au many of \h<> n^ost deviant r>pend substantial 
.>'T^aunts (;f tif^c- with fne-nd-,. enjoy '.ru'Stng around fo S(K' what 
IS i\Ofnf. on ' h.w^" frii.-.n.'ls who rouM in.-t r, tjoubi.- w.th th." polfce/ 
and pvrcoivr- t;,f.-;.,if'!v: s as trOubl'\n)-if,t'f<, 

"Aratn, the moH (fcvi.trit i^ouvi, yr-vt'.:,\ j n\u:h wo.^kor commit- 
ment to (.jrnily lit" "^hoy ■,f^, („ity h.i't ofiofi rTi.irnfcl .is the ICSS 

{ffv..)nt P/oit;y. itv.i 'Mvf v'on«..strnt:yr i..eff>,r,:.,-.j to -.flcmi jn even 
in,7 With ff-,--rir.js p'ot^r/Mico to .-.'<•» 'v fnend." 

The a;"-;uM} c,f nj^ (fr' o.<iK,- »-,t, 0.^:5. .ihout education ;,!so 

■.f;fh-rf'cl Ui>!v r.tfce^ory ;o c,ite;;o<'v in .-rfis-f.^! ,•..-;.■..,?.■. r th- svib 
lects' .-lol.Mqu.'ncy. thf sc.Mn. j. '^..^y :.,„•} The <>v\<^\ d'.--.ant 
xA,(-r< f.v.i c V"^- li-v..-. i.K. % T. .•{,-.•. Cut ■••?« h.i'h sc:h!>ol and 
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. / Skip college cr. ;f they did attend college, they were several times 
: more liMy to be mtefested in%)eatlonaHy rather than academically . 
. oriented education, , * 

Over the 7 years o< the study period; youths in the most deviant 
categories drank, smoked., and experimented with drugs at about 
twice the rate of youths in the least deviant ones, and the Incidence 
of consumption of these substances roughly doubled for all gfoups. 

Finally, the invectigptors found differenced among the four cate=^ 
gories with rtgan^ to the most serious adult offense committed. The 
most deviant category»>the career offehders-^included almost no 
one whose most serious offense was relatively insignificant, and 
about half of the offftnseV committed by youths in the category were 
felonies und about one- fjfth concerned drug use. The "late" re- 
formcrs-the least devtant «ategory-committed many more in- 
.Significant "most serious" adu't otfenses and far fewer felonies. 

Dr. Polk and his associates welcome inquiries about their re- 
search 3fid findings. Requests shouid be directed to. 

\ Dr. Kenneth Polk' 
\ Marion County Youth Study 
1 859 East I Sth Avenue 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 




